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Domestic  disappearance  of  oats  in  the  October-December  quarter  was  the  largest 
on  record  for  that  quarter,  and  the  disappearance  of  corn  was  one  of  the  largest  on 
record.  Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  and  at  terminal  markets  on  January  I  this  year  were 
the  smallest  for  that  date  in  7  years,  while  stocks  of  oats  in  the  same  positions  were 
the  largest  on  record.  Carry-over  of  oats  at  the  end  of  the  current  season  probably 
will  be  larger  than  in  1945,  but  with  a  substantial  reduction  in  carry-over  of  corn  in 
prospect,  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  at  the  end  of  the  1945-16  season  may  be  2  million 
tons  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary 


PRICES 


Item 


Unit 


1943-44        «  1944-45 


Dec. 


'  Jan.  •  Deo.  '  Jan.  '  Dec.  'Jan.  l/ 
I  t  I  ;  I 


1945-46 


Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents  Cents 


Grains  and  Ha-ii 


Corn,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago 
Price  received  by  farmers 

Oats ,  No.  3  White,  Chicago 
No.  3  White,  Minneapolis 


Barley,  No.  3,  Minneapolis 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Grain  sorghums,  price  received  by  farmers. 
Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City  .... 
Eye,  No.  2,  Minneapolis   
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Hay,  No.  I.Alfalfa,  Kansas  City  .. 
Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  3. 


100  pounds 
Bushel 


Ton 


Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 

Standard  bran,  Hinneapolis  

Chicago   

"Buffalo   

Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis   

Chicago   

Buffalo   

Cottonseed  meal,  41  pot.  protein,  tlemph^s   

Linseed  meal,  32  pet.  protein,  Minneapolis   

30  pet.  protein,  San  Francisco   

Soybeem  meal,  41  pot.  pl-otein,  Chicago   

Peanut  meal ,    45  pet,  protein,  S.E.  milling  points 

White  hominy  feed ,  Chicago   

Gluten  feed,  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago   

Tankage,  di|;,e3ter,  60  pet.  protein,  Chicago  3^  .... 

Meat  scraps,  Chicago  3^   

Fish  meal ,  San  Francisco   

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  pet.  protein,  price  paid 

by  farmers,  U.  S  

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


100  pounds 


113.4 
111.0 
80.8 
78.6 
76.9 
122.7 
105.0 
202.0 
162.8 
120.2 


114.2 
113.0 
82.2 
78.4 
77.5 
131.9 
108.0 
205.0 
164.8 
127.0 


114.1 
106.0 
74.4 
69.0 
69.4 
120.0 
98.2 
144.0 
162.0 
114.3 


114.8 
107.0 
79.0 
74.8 
72.1 
124.3 
102.0 
157.0 
163.6 
122.8 


118.0 
109.0 
79.7 
75.0 
70.3 
129.9 
108.0 
211.0 
169.2 
175.2 


118.0 


80.5 
76.4 


130.2 


169,1 
181.1 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


33.50 
15.20 


37, 
39, 
41, 
37, 
39, 
41, 
48, 
2/45. 
47, 
51. 
53. 
50. 
41. 
74. 
73. 
79. 
39. 


33.50 
15.70 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.50 


50  2/45.50 


00 
90 
00 
00 
50 
55 
50 
50 
80 


2.91 
3.54 


47.00 
51.90 
53.00 
50.00 
41.50 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
39.80 

2.93 
5.58 


30.90 
16.50 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.50 
45.50 
47.00 
52.00 
53.00 
46.75 
41.30 
74.55 
69.10 
79.50 
44.90 

2.86 
3.54 


30.50 
17.10 


37.75 
39.60 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.50 
45.50 
47,00 
52.00 
53.00 
45.90 
41.30 
74.55 
73.25 
79.50 
42.90 

2.65 
3.54 


29.00 
15.40 


37.75 
39.80 
41.56 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.75 
45.50 
47.25 
52.00 
53.25 
49.00 
41.25 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
44.70 

2.97 
3.68 


29.00 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.30 
41.55 
48.75 
45.50 
47.25 
52.00 
53.25 
49,00 
41.25 
74.55 
74.50 
79.50 
44.70 


INDEX  HUMBB21S  OF  PRICES 


1  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

(  1910-14  = 

1 

100 1 

177 

180 

167 

170 

171 

Ton  principal  high-protein  feeds,  terminal  markets  . 

1  1935-39  : 

100  J 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

4/166 

■ 

t 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

t 

166 

166 

164 

166 

166 

J/166 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

t 

4/166 

168 

168 

168 

168 

166 

UVESTOCK-J-EED  PRICE  RATIOS  S/ 


Hog-corn,  Chicago   :  Bushel 

Hog-com,  U.  S.  fam  prices    " 

Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago   i  " 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S.  8/  :  Pound 

Milk-feed,  U.  S.  8/  j  " 

Egg-feed,  U.  S   " 

> 


11.6 

11.6 

12.4 

11.5 

11.3 

12.6 

13.1 

13.0 

15.0 

23.8 

23.9 

26.3 

1.43 

1.40 

1.54 

16.5 

11.8 

15.7 

12.8  6/12.4  f/7/12.4 

12.9  13.0 

12.8  14.1  7/13.8 

26.2  29.0 

1.52  1.50 

14.5  16.2 


Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

l/  Grain  and  haj'  prices,  average  for  week  ended  January  5,  byproduct  feed  prices  as  of  January  8.    2/  34  percent 
protein.    3/  Processors'  price  at  Chicago  plus  allowance  for  bags.    4/  As  of  January  8.    5/  Units  of  corn  or 
other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  pounds  of  butterfat  or  milk,  or 
dozen  eggs.    6/  Based  on  weighted  average  price  of  actual  reported  sales.     Ratio  based  on  OPA  base  price  at 
Chicago  for  No.  3  Yellow  com  of  15.5  percent  moisture,  would  be  12.7  for  December  tuid  12.6  for  January.    7/  For 
week  ended  January  5.     8/  Includes  dairy  production  payments  which  began  October  1,  1943. 
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Conmercial  supplies  of  feed  grp.ins  and  'b-A^roduct  feeds  were  in- 
sufficient in  January  to  me-t  the  unusual  demp.nd  at  ceiling  prices, 
although  tota,l  supplies  v;ere  large.     Competition  for  availacle  supplies 
of  feed  concentrates  is  expected  to  continue  intense  through  spring. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  an  order  in  mid-January  re- 
stricting use  of  high-protein  feeds  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds.  During 
the  first  9  nionths  of  19451  nerarl.y  as  much  high-protein  feed  was  us  ed  hy  633 
reporting  plants  in  making  commercial  mixed  feed  as  in  e.ll  of  19^3 
19'4U,  and  more  v;as  used  in  the  9-Eionth  period  than  in  all  of  19^2. 

The  comhined  disappearance  of  corn,  oats,  and  "barley  during  Octoter- 
Decemher  was  9  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19^'^> 
and  only  2  percent  smaller  than  in  that  qjaarter  of  19^3 >  when  disappearance 
was  the  largest  on  record.     Disappearance  of  all  corn  during  Cctober-Decemter 
19^5  ^''^'^  S  percent  more  thr.n  a  year  earlier,  disappearance  of  oats  v/as  36  per- 
cent more,  "but  hurley  disappearance  was  I5  percent  less.    Disappearance  of 
hay  during  May-Decem"ber  I9U5  was  10  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  period 
of  I9UU, 


JARTAEY  IQhG  -'U  - 

The  auantity  of  wheat  used  as  feed  since -July  was  sulDstnhtia.lly  less 
than  the  record  quantity  fed  during  the  corresponding  period    of  19^3, 

"but  materially  more'  thnn  was  fed  during  July-Dec emher  in  most 
earlier  years.     Disappearance  of  all  feeds  is  expected  to  continue  large, 
at  least  through  the  first  half  of  19^46. 

Stoc''-:s  of  corn,  oats ; '  ahd'harley  on  farms  and  at  terminal  markets  on 
January  1  totaled  7U.5  million  tons,  2  percent  less  than  on  January  1, 
I9U5.     Stocks  of  corn  were 'the  smallest  for  th?it  date  in  7  years,  .harley 
stocks  v;ere  the  smallest  for  January  1  since  -1933, '"but  stocks  '• 
of  oats  v/ere  larger  than  on  any  other  January  1  for  v;hich  records  are 
available.     Carry-over  of  corn,  oats,,  and  "barley  at  the  end  of  the  current  ■ 
marketing  year  may  "be  2  million  tons  less  than  the  lU.2  million  tons  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  19^^-^5  marketing  year,  with  rll  of  the  reduction 
occurring  in  corn  and  "barley.     Stocks  of .  wheat  nls.o  v/il^  "be  reduced. 
Prices  of  feed  grains,   except  oats,  will  a.verage^higher  this -season  than' 
last. 

Stocks  of  hay  on  farms  January  1  were  the  second  largest  in  9  years 
for  which  January  1  :^arm  stocks  h'^ve  "been  estima.ted,  "being  exceeded  only  • 
in  19^3*  ^'"^y  prices  this  season  ha.ve  'been  moderately  lower  than  the  near- 
record  prices  in  l^hh~h^. 
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OUTLOOK  . 

3ACKG-R0U2n). -Demand  for  feed  concentr^ites  has  "been  exceptionally 
strong  for  the  past  several  months,  and  prices  of  ner-rly  a.ll  kinds 
have  sta.yed  .at  or  near  ceiling  levels.    Demand  for  feed  grains 
and  for  "byproduct  feeds  seems  likely  to  continue  except iona.lly 
strong,  s-t  least  through  the  v/inter  and  spring.     Prices  pro'ba'bly 
v/ill  remain  at  or  nea.r  present  high  levels,  at* loast  until 
influenced  "by  prospects  for  the  19^6  production.    Prices  of  feed 
grains  are  supported  ty  a  very  strong  demand  from  livestock 
producers  and  grain  processors,  and  "by  foreign  demand.  Supplies, 
although  large  in  volume,  are  small  in  relation  to  the  strong 
demand  at  present  ceiling  :rices.     'The  feed  concentrate  su;:^ply 
situa.tion  this  vdnter  is  much  tighter.  thaJi  a.  year  ago,  and 
prospects'  a.ppear  i^o  te  for  continued  short  ma.rket  supplies 
relative  to  the  demand,  at  least  until  nev/  production  "becomes 
availa'cle.  in  19'^6. 

J" anuary  1  Com"bined  Shocks  of  Com,  Oats,  and  Barley 
2  Percent  Smaller  th?Ji  Year  Sarlier 

Stocks  of  com,  oats,  azid  "barley  on  fa.rms  and  a.t  terminal  markets  on 
Janua,ry  1  totaled  7^.5  aillipn  tons,  2  percent  less  than,  on  Janua.ry  1, 
19^5»     Stocks  of  com  on  farms  and  a^t  terminal  markets  on  January  1  v/ere  the 
smallest  for  tha.t  d?-te  since  1939»  ha-rley  stocks  v/ere  the  smallest  for 
Jaiuary  1  since  193^,  "but  stocks  of-  oats  at  the  first  of  the  year  were  larger 
than  on  ?ny  other  Januaiy  1  for  which  records  are  avalla"ble.    With  the  total 
num"ber  of  livestock  on  farms  indica.ted  to  "be  not  greatly  different  from  a.  yea.r 
a.go,   stocks  of  feed  grain  per  anima.l  ijnit  are  slightly  sma.ller  than  in 
Janua.ry  19^5* 

Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  January  1  v;ere  the  smallest  in  ^  .years.  Iowa 
farmers  had  the  smallest  supply  of  corn  for  that  date  since  1938;  in  Illinois 
the  supply  v/as  the  smallest  since  I937  with  the  exception  of  I9U1,  ajid  in 
Minnesota  stocks  were  the  lowest  since  1939.     Indiana  farmers  had  the  largest 
January  1  supply  of  corn,  on      record,  and  stocks  were  also  large  in  Ohio. 
In  practica.liy  all  of  the  States  east  and  south  of  the  Corn  Belt,  farm 
stocks  of  com  on  Jajiuaiy  1  v/ere  far  a,"bove  a.verage  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
largest  of  record. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  Jonuary  1  farm  stocks  of  oa.ts  were  in 
Minneso-ta,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Illinois.     Stocks  of  oats  at 
terminal  markets  on  January  1  were  materially  larger  thr.n  for  tha.t  date 
in  most  recent  years. 
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Food.  G-r^.in  Pis ?-pp earanc e  Likely  to  "be 
Lp.Tc:e  This  Winter  and  So  ring; 

Qcto'ber-Decerri'ber  Pi  sapp earanc e  Larger  Than  Usual 

Disappearance  of  corn,   sorghum  grains,  and  of  oats  especially,  proTja"bly 
will  continue  heavier  than  usual  through  this  winter  and  spring.     The  rate  of 
corn  di saj)p earanc e  nay  ease  off  somewhat  as  stocks  are  lowered,  particulnrly 
if  ro.tes  of  livestock  production  decline.    But  with  the  abnormal  supplies  of 
oats  on  hand  and  the  necessity  for-  some  substitution  of  that    grain  for  other 
feed  grains  and.  wheat,  at  le-^st  until  new  production  "becomes  availa"ble,  the  use 
of  oats  is  likely  to  "be  a.t  a  high  rate  during  at  least  the  first  three  quarters  of 
19^+6.     Disa -.'pearance  of  "barley  pro"ba"bly  will  "be  maintained  at  a  frairly  high 
level  during  the  next  few  m-inths. 

Carry-over  of  old-croio  corn  and  "barley  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop 
year  protahly  will  "be  reduced  from  19^5  leV«ls,  "but  carry-over  of  oats  will 
"be  increased.     Carry-over  of  corn  in  I'^hG  may  fall  os  low  as  in  19'-'-^>  when 
it  was  only  slightly  more  than  200  million  "bushels.     The  "barley  carry-over 
may  "be  reduced  to  the  lowest  in  5  years,  although  stocks  at  that  level  would 
not  "be  extremely  low.     Size  of  the  oats  -carry-over  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  su"bstitution    for  other  grains  and  the  volume  of  net  e.^-ports 
of  oots  "between  now  and  July  1.     Even  if  oats  continue  to  "be  used  up  as  rapidly 
as  in  Octo"ber— Pecem'ber ,  c^rry-over  of  oats  this  ye^r  v/ould  "be  Inrger  than 
last  "by  "betv/een  75  ^V-^  100  million  "bushels, 

~  Disappearance  of  feed  grains  was  larger  than  usual  during  the  Octo"ber- 

Decem'ber  Quarter.     The  total  domestic  disappearance  of  corn,  oats,  /and  "barley 
in  the  quarter  exceeded  th-^t  of  the  corresponding  ouarter  of  19^^  "by  9  Per- 
cent, and  was  only  2  percent  less  than  the  record  disappearance  in  that  quarter 
of  19^3*     I'his  rapid  di sappear-^nce  has  heen  reflected  in  the  heavy  weights 
to  which  hogs  have  "been  fed,   the  li"beral  rate  of  grpdn  and  other  concentrates 
fed  to  milk  cows,  the  large  proportion  of  highly  finished  "beef  cattle  "being 
m-rketed,.  the  record  rate  of  eggs  Toroduced  p-~r  layer,  and  the  heavier  weights 
of  turkeys  and  "broilers  m,arketed.  .      .  • 

.Domestic  dis^ippe^ ranee'  of  all  corn  during  Octoher-Decemt'er  amounted  to 
a.bout  1,3^3  million  bushels,  S  percent  more  th-n  in  the  corresponding  ouarter 
of  19^^,'  and  only  J  percent  less  th-'.n  the  record  for  the  quarter  in  19^3* 
Disappearance  of  corn  for  grain  during  the  Octo'ber-Decem"ber  '  quarter  nmounted 
to  1,063  million  "bushels,  10  percent  more  than  in  the  oorresporiding  period 
of  19^^»  and  was  ,next  to  the  record  for  that  quarter  in  19^+3 • 

The  large  disappearance  of  corn  since  0cto"ber,  compared  -with  a  year 
earlier,  resulted  particularly  from  the  heavier  feed'  reouirements  caused  "by 
lower  feeding  value  of  soft  corn,  the  increased  n"am"ber  of  hog«  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  the  large  num"ber  of  cattle  "being  kept  on  feed,  as  well  ps  from  the 
strong  demand  "by  feed  mixers  and  "by  processors. 
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Table  3  .-  Corn  emd  oatS:  Stocks  January  1,  United  States,  by  Stntes  and 
geographic  divisions,  1940-46,  and  barley  stocks,  December  1^1939-45 


Corn  l/~ 


Oats  2/ 


Total 


Barley  Z/~ 


Average 
1940-4<r 


.1945 


1946 


Average 
:  1940-44'     19*5  1 
I  1      ■     '  ■ 


1946 


'  Average  ,„,^ 
'  1940-44'  ' 


1946 


Average 
195S-43' 


1944 


1945 


1  1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushols 

busht-*l3 

bus  h6 1 8 

busho Is 

bushols 

b  ushels 

toas 

tons 

tons 

bushel s 

Ou  shdl s 

bushel 8 

llaino 

L\JO 

70 

c ,  oou 

2  636 

AQ 
40  ^ 

AS 
40 

00 

90 

■    ■  - 
.59 

59 

85 

115 

87 

170 

194 

194 

0 

c 
0 

c 
D 

Vt « 

137 

144 

87 

1  091 

976 

781 

21 

20 

15 

121 

B3 

64 

321 

.256 

219 

122' 

124 

125 

11 

9 

g 

R.  I. 

37 

22 

26 

22 

22 

22 

1 

1 

1 



"T 

— 

Conn  • 

289 

292 

325 

95 

01 

85 

10 

10 

10 

--(- 

HI  V 

n  •   I  • 

8 ,889 

4 ,464 

4 ,089 

19,411 

22,8  94 

26 , 360 

560 

491 

536 

3 , 984 

2 ,7.78 

2 ,747 

V  T 

4 ,084 

3 , 572 

A     A  R9 

/  3  f 

^c  9 

(DC 

675 

127 

112 

136 

74 

'  108 

Pa  • 

31 ,496 

32 ,486 

37  f 358 

16 , 345 

15 ,801 

17 ,217 

1 , 144 

1 , 162 

1 ,322 

1 ,750 

1,395 

1 ,732 

K*  Atl* 

45 ,444 

41 ,447 

46 , 743 

40 , 893 

43 ,490 

47 ,413 

1 ,927 ' 

1,856 

2 ,067 

6,019 

4 ,401 

4 ,710 

Ohio 

111  018 

84  .^61 

lift  '^fl'^ 

27  259 

22  846 

3*6  S^47 

3  545 

2'  733 

3  906 

508 

431  ' 

388 

Ind. 

116  344 

166  757 

26  037 

17  924 

35  519 

4  241 

3  545 

5  2  93 

470 

412 

359 

111. 

351,630 

294,068 

28l!l76 

82,637 

66,140 

104,428 

ll',168 

9,292 

9,544 

2,363 

2,449 

1,527 

Mioh  • 

34 , 934 

32  ,618 

37 , 181 

35 ,2  70 

30 ,42  9 

44 ,436 

1 , 542 

1 ,400 

1 ,752 

4 , 187 

2  ,379 

3  ,006 

Wis  • 

37 ,964 

44 , 986 

Oy , Ubc 

60 ,453 

Q  t    9  CA 
OO , £OU 

108 ,431 

2  ,030 

2 , 592 

2 ,829 , 

15,939 

8 ,050 

6 , 607 

E •  N  •  Con'fc • 

672 ,143 

O  /  C  ,  0  f  / 

(iAA  CiCQ 
0*t'x  ,  oo? 

£01 , OOO 

99n  c:QQ 
CC\J  ,  0  79 

79  G  "TCI 

22 , 526 

1  Q  e;C9 
l9 , OOc 

23 ,324 

9  t    A  C7 

^0 , 4o ' 

1  %  79 1 
10  ,  f  <^  1 

\  1  Ar4 

11 ,009 

Minn  • 

143  136 

154  972  • 

113  778 

105  713. 

1J.1 ,425 

172  460 

5  699 

6  122 

5  945 

3  9  738 

29  153 

19  134 

513  612 

ATI  Dcn 

*tO  1  ,  OOU 

342  176 

123  718 

93  379 

144  290 

■  1  sm 

ID, OUl 

10 , 000 

11  8  90 

4  ,  D04 

103 

46 

Ko« 

105  012 

119  659 

76  603 

33  687 

22  157 

25  772 

3  479 

7ns 

0  ,  i<JO 

2  613 

1  569 

2  133 

1  007 

N •  Da  k . 

5  579 

-9  149 

5.,  050 

42  038 

58  249 

60  213 

829 

1  188 

1  105 

34  273 

38  381 

33  869 

S.  Dak. 

44  783 

97  013 

44  342 

99  135 

1  963 

3  781 

3  452 

27  331 

20  198 

21  056 

Kebr, 

144,240 

257,333 

178, 9C7 

32,402 

26,436 

51,763 

4,657 

7,629 

5,840 

20,895 

8.,424 

9,007 

37  331 

70  763 

41  G63 

22  268 

16  366 

10  103 

1  402 

2  243 

1  328 

9  111 

7  ij83 

4  564 

M  <       If  •       U  611^  • 

QQQ  COT 

1  140  749 

Ot  D , O  9  ? 

404  168 

0  7^ , ouc 

SA'^  79c 
OUO ,  ( c  D 

04  ,  'zOU 

-ZD    9  SA 
00  ,  b  04 

■zo    1  7T 
Oc , 1 r  0 

137  551 

IDfi  '^7S 
lUO , 0 ( 0 

Rft  AR 

00, 000 

Del  • 

c  ,  f  00 

0^  1  70 

oo 

ou 

ft9 
0£ 

7fl 

(  0 

79 

OA 

00 

1  s 
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1  SQ 
109 

Md  • 

IT 
1 1 , 

1  0  RCA 

11    til  7 
1 1 , Ol ( 

'  CiQ  Q 
OO  9 

DOU 

"  1   ^n7  ' 

001 

- 

0  (U 
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04t 
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UPS 
9C0 

Q9  S 
9&  0 

vn  * 

00  OAT 

9  9    9  QC 

, (09 

1  ,  044 

0  A9n 

9    1  SI 
c  ,  101 

ool 

657 

009 

PCS 

ooo 

Q9  9 
9c  b 

1    AT  A 
1  (UlU 

W-  Va. 

7 ,898 

5 , 913 

8 ,299 

1 , 152 

987 

1 , 172 

240 

181 

251 

164 

126 

129 

N  •  C . 

35 ,42 1 

35 , 942 

ACt  /M  C 

4U  ,<yiD 

O    1  A  1 
6  ,  141 

9  fi ST 

6  ,  OOO 

T    C  SI 
0  ,001 

1  D 

1   r\  S9 
1  ,U0^ 

1     1  7Q 
1  ,  1  r  9 

1'Q9 
l9^ 

'I  "ZQ 
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9  QA 
C  94 

Q  p 

17  AIR 
1  (  ,ltlO 

9  criA 

fil 
0,010 

4  807 

SI  7 
01  f 

009 

565 

£  9 

4.1 
41 

0  f 

a&. 

30,115 

29,377 

36,571 

1,874 

3,270 

3,600 

873 

875 

1,081 

23 

60 

'  46 

Fla  • 

4 ,013 

3,259 

■  3,59^ 

'14 

48" 

72 

113  ■ 

92 

102 

— 

S .  Atl . 

131 ,547 

130,081 

149,351 

9 ,756 

13 ,473 

16  ,722 

3.839 

3 ,858 

4 ,449 

2  .196 

2 ,608 

2 , 600 

Ky. 

49,067 

46 , 654 

53 ,  1T3 

770 

806 

909 

1,386 

1 ,319 

1 ,502 

685 

Q1  1 

oil 

CA  A 

Tonn  • 

44 ,633 

40 , 520 

47 ,005 

1 ,398 

1 ,401 

2 , 97 1 

1 ,272 

1 , 157 

1,364 

SAC 

ouo 

AnA 

Ala 

Ala* 

30, 921 

35 ,629 

OD ,7yD 

907 

968 

1 ,530 

880 

1 ,015 

1 ,055. 

. .  ®  . 

AC 
4D 

AA 

Miss  • 

30 , 841 

30 , 156 

38 , 146 

2  ,306 

5 ,736 

4 ,785 

901 

936 

1  *  144 

10 

1  9  S 
IcO 

Ark* 

22 , 536 

19 , 780 

24 ,010 

2,277 

3 ,762 

2,791 

667 

614 

717 

PA 

oU 

An 

LA  * 

1      O  t;Q 

12 , 687 

15 ,  0^3 

.  902 

1  QRA 
1  4  004 

1   so  Q 
1,00  9 

442 

386 

A  A  (3 

SA 
00 

nv-1  fi 
viLia  • 

lo,4ao 

1  CL  toe 

1 A  TQCi 

1  A    1  CA 
14 , 104 

ID  ,0<J  f 

11  ,\Jio 

O0i7 

D  f  9 

AA9 

9  199 
C  ,  Icc 

Tex* 

42  664 

•IT  fit^n 

oo ,  OSU 

oo , ?QU 

14  195 

15  569 

20 ,263 

1  422 

1  191 

1  275 

2  343 

4  505 

1  905 

S>  Cent* 

9Ti;  Qn9 

COO  , oU<. 

9C  9     C 1 Q 
C04  ,  vlO 

oo  p  9U9 

40  »  sOy 

AS  RST 

40 ,001 

7  629 

7  357 

8 ,084 

^  oti 

8  E51 

4 ,440 

Mont* 

765 

524 

236 

12,749 

13,988 

8,255 

226 

238 

139 

7,071 

11,729 

9,936 

Idaho 

1,092 

698 

564 

3,774 

4,531 

4,492 

91 

92 

88 

6,668 

•7,891 

6.512 

Wyo* 

1  548 

272 

245 

2,599 

3,672 

3,691 

57 

66 

66 

2,076 

2,721 

2,951 

Colo. 

7,194 

8,760 

8,535 

3,405 

4.357 

5,.116. 

,  256 

315 

321 

10,018 

10,336 

13,764 

N.  Vex. 

1  1,848 

2.223 

1,010 

383 

525 

273 

58 

71 

35 

267 

547 

302 

Arir* 

1  233 

230 

266 

78 

102 

115 

8 

8 

9 

360 

703 

398 

Dtah 

r  118 

149 

55 

1,103 

1,409 

1,246 

21 

27 

21 

3.779 

5,234 

5,062 

Nev* 

1  33 

16 

16 

161 

199 

164 

4 

4 

3 

510 

547 

448 

ffash* 

1  428 

185 

151 

4,679 

4,416 

4,1S5 

87 

76 

71 

3.361 

3,239 

3,099 

Oreg. 

1  825 

639 

480 

4,833 

5,456 

3,447 

100 

106 

69 

4,442 

"5,436 

4,420 

Calif. 

1    •  1,101 

770 

697 

648 

903 

.665 

.  4L 

36 

50 

4,840 

6^505 

6,036 

West* 

t  14,185 

14,466 

34,412 

39,558 

31,65t 

948 

1,038 

seo 

43,392 

54,888 

82,927 

U.  S. 

1  2,113,391 

2,135,122- 

1,942,324 

•757,784 

757,615 

1,035. 130 

71,299, 

71,905 

70,947 

219,651 

190,244 

165,249 

Farm  stocks  on  January  1.  1945  and  1946,  and  December  1,  1944  and  1945,  are  shown  in  the  January  1.  1946  crop  report* 

1/  Farm  and  terniinal  mar'a-et  stocks  plus  com  owned  by  the  Government.  '  

"Z^  Farm  and  terminal  market  stocks* 
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Doroestic  disappe?- ranee  of  op.ts  during  Sic to"ber-Dec enter  totaled 
atout  307  million  "bushels,  or       percent  more  than  in  the 'corresponding 
Quarter  of  19^,  and  the  largest  disappearance  on  record  for  that  period. 
A  rapid  rate  of  disappearn.nce  for  o^ts  had  "been  expected  "bec^rasfe  abundant 
sxtpplies  were  on  hand  and  the  supply  situation  for  other  feed  grains  v/as 
relatively  tight.    Domestic  disappep.rance  of  oats  since  July  1,  19^5— 
the  "beginning  of  the  oats  crop  yea,r-- totaled  a'bout  752  million  "bushels, 
132  million  "bushels  nore  than  during  the  corresponding  six-nonth  period 
of  19W^-U5»  largest  disappearance  for  that  period  on  record. 

The  trend  in  "barley  disappeara.nce  has  "been  opposite  to  that  of  corn 
and  oa.ts  since  Octo"ber,  "because  of  reduced  stocks.    Donestic  disappearance 
of  Parley  during  Octo"ber-Decen"ber  amounted  to  a"bout'  5'^  million  "bushelst 
15  "oercent  less  than  during  the  fourth  auarter  of  19'iU.    During  the  Juiy- 
Septem"ber  quarter  of  1^14-5,  "barley  disappearance  was  7  percent  larger  than 
in  the  corresponding  ouarter  of  19^^,  and  although  not  of  record  prnpor-- 
tions,  it  w^.s  much  la:^ger  th^n  usual.    Disappearance  for  the  six  months, 
July-Dec em"ber,  totaled  191  million  "bushels,'  a"bout  the'  same  as  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  e-Tlier. 

Disappearance  of  sorghum  grain  is  hot  known  "because  data  on  grain 
remaining  on  fa.rms  are  not  availa'ble.    Ordinarily  a  quantity  amounting  to 
one-ha.lf  to  two-thirds  as  much  a^s  Vas  produced  in  19^5  is  fed  on  farms 
where  produced,    With  the  record  large  productiofi  in  19^i  marketings 
increased  materially,  and  in  19^4—^5  much  nore  sorghum  grain  was  sold  "by 
producers  than  ever  "before  in  a  season.     During  the  current  season,  marketings 
apparently  are  down  to  a  normal  rate,  or  "below.    However,  proha'bly  as  much 
sorghum  grain  was  fed  on  farms  during  the  last  qwirter  of  19^5  ^-s  in  the 
corresponding  auarter  of  19'4-U. 

V-lieat  and  Rye  Feeding  Indications 

While  no  feed-wheat  program  Las  "been  in  effect  this  season,  consider- 
a'ble  quantities  of  wheat  have  "been  fed.     C-.nditi'-ins  in  early  Jajiuary  in- 
dicated tlmt  the  wheat  fed  to  livestock  during  the  current  crop  year  may  ex- 
ceed 200  million  "bushels,  conpared  with  an  average  of  350  million  "bushels 
in  19^2 -UU  and-  an  average  of  12^+  nilli'^n  in  1935-39.    Principal  factors 
influencing  heavy  feeding  of  wheat  this  season  include  (4)  the  tight  corn 
supoly  situation,  and  ("b)  the  "basis  on  which  mixed  feed  tjrice  ceilings  are 
calculated.    Mixed  feed  nanufa,cturers  ?re  a"ble  to  pay  prevailing  prices  fir 
whep-t  "because,  generpilly,  they  are  permitted  to  use  ingredient  costs  in 
ca.lculpting  maximum  prices  for  their  products, 

A"bout  9^  million  "bushels  of  wheat  were  used  as  feed  in  the  July-Sep-- 
tem"ber  quarter  of  I9U5,     '^his  quantity  was  sulDstantially  less  than  the  19^3 
reeord  for  the  auarter  of  165  million  "bushels  and  1-Lss.than  the  115  mlELion  ■ 
in  19U1J-,  "but  it  v.ras  materially  larger  than  the  3^  million-hushel  average 
for  the  quarter  during  193g-U2.     The  nuantity  of  v;heat  fed  during  Oototer- 
Decem"ber  is  indie-' ted  at  a"bout   70    ullion  "bushels  compared  with  56  million 
"bushels  fed  in  th^.t  -oeriod.a  year  earlier.    An  average  of  23  million  "bushels 
were  fed  in  this  nu^-^rter  in  I93S-U2. 

■^eas  •  rye  T)ro"ba"bly  v/ill  "be  fed  this  season  than  in  ^ny  of  the  previous 
8  seasons.    Relatively  small  quantities  :)rot.a"bly  will  "be  fed  during  the 
next  few  months,  "because  of  the  tight  supply  situation.    The  qxiantity  fed 
in  July-Dec em"ber  I9I+5  is  egtin^^ted  at  a"bout  S.U  million  "bushels,  cor.;pared 
with  a"bout  lU-,3  million  in  the  corresponding  6  n-^nths  of  19^^,  ?i.nd  a 
1938-1+2  average  for  July-DeceD"ber  '-^f  I6.3  million  "bushels. 
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Table  5.-  Hay  supplies^  bv  regions,  1939-45  1/  ^ 

          -----     -        .■-  -  -  -  -  r_  -_:   —4  

Geographic             ;  Average     :       ],q42      '     1P43        '  1944 
division  ;  1959-43     :   t   :    s_ 

  ;  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  lj_ 

9       ■  - 

•  ■  ... 

■North  Atlantic  ;        13,458  14,082  15,236,  13,542 

East  North  Central  ...J        23,622  24,271  23,396  21,472 

Wesf  North  Central  ...J        30,693  34,982  32,363  32,553 

South  Atlantic  :  6,312  6,635  6,701  6,016 

South  Central   :        13,085  14,354  12,979  12,090 

Western  ;  21,885  22,228  22,306  22,457  

Total  United,  States_  ;  109,055        116,553  112,981  _10S,230  

1/  Production  plus  farm  stocks  Hay  ~,     2/  Preliminary. 


1945  2,/ 
000  tons 

14,344 
„23,618 
53,923 
7,021 
14,499 
23 , 172 


117,077 


Table  6.-  Hay:     January  1  farm  stocks,  by  regions,  1940-46 


Geographic 
division 


Average 
1940-44 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946  1/ 


North  Atlantic   : 

East  North  Central  . . . : 
West  North  Central 

South  Atl&.ntic   : 

South  Central   : 

Western  i 

Total  United  States  _ 
1/  Preliminaryt 


8,265 

■  9,088 

9,179 

7,869 

9,243 

14,907 

15,665 

14,367 

13,311 

15,069 

20,557 

24,028 

20,798 

22,371 

22,083 

3,766 

.4,033 

5,977 

-3,522 

4,430 

7,555 

8,203 

7,349  • 

7,251 

8,385 

12,525 

12,304 

12,800 

12,-533 

12,365 

67,595 

73,221 

68,470 

66,857 

71,575 

Table  7,-  Hay:     Disappearance  fron  farms,  Ivlay-De c ember ,  1940-45 


Geographic             :  Average     :     ^^^^   '     '     1943        '     1944        '   1945  l/ 
division  :  1939-43     :   j    I    _1   JZ- 


North  Atlantic   :  5,173  4,994  6,057  5,773  5,601 

East  North  Central  ... :  8,715  8,606  9,029  8,161  8,549 

West  North  Central  10,136  10,954  11,565  10,182  11,840 

South  Atlantic   :  2,546  2,602  2,724  2,494  2,591 

South  Central  :  5,530  6,151  5,63-  4,839  6,114 

Western  :  9,360  10,024  9,506   9^924  10,807 


Total  United  States  :        41,460  43,331  44,511 
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Hay  Stocks  Janu-^.ry  1  a  "bout  6  Percent 
•"I  Lar£;»jr  Than  Year  Earlier;  Large 
disappearance  Sh-Tvm  . 

Stocks  of  hay  remaining  on  farfes  January. 1  totaled  71*6  million 
tons.     This  quantity  is  ths  second  largest  in  the  9  years  for  which 
January  1  farm  stocks  have -he en  estimated,  "being  exceeded  only  in-  19'+3« 
Stocks  were  larger  than  on  .January  1,  "19^5«  ^^i  nearly  all  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  I^iver.     In  the  Southwestern  States  from  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  westward,  hay  stocks  .on  farms  January  1  were  alDOut  10  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier,  "but  for  all  22  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  stocks  were  down  only  1.6  percent. 

Disappearance  of  hay  from  farms  during  Mpy-Decera"ber  19^5  totaled 
U5.5  million  tons,  39  percent  of  the  total  sup;oly  for  the  I9U5-U6  season, 
and  the  heaviest  disappearance  for  the  period  during  the  9  years  for 
which  records  are  available.    Disa-opearance  during  May-Decem"ber  19^5 
larger  than  a  year  e^rli-^r  in  all  geographic  divisions  of  the  couhtry 
except  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

?eed  Prices  at  High  Levels ;  "  ,  ^ 

To  Advance  Seasonally  ,  ,  _  _ , 

With  demand  for  feed  concentrates"  expected  to,  continue  strong  at  least 
through  the  first  half  of  I'^h^ ,  prices  r'ei^eived  "by  farmers  for  feed  grains 
■jro"ba"bly  will  advance  seasona.lly  during  the  next  few  months.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  oats,  feed  grain  prices  for  the  entire  19^5"^^  season  pr6"ba"bly  will 
average  somewhat  higher  than  in  l^h'^—k^.     Prices  of  oats  pro"ba"bly  will  average 
only  moderately  "below  1914-^^-^5,  despite  the  very  large  production  in  19^5» 
Prices  of  "b^/product  feeds   :ro"t'a"bly  v/ill  "be  maintained  at  or^  close  to  ceilings 
for  at  least  th:-  first  half  of  I9U6.     Hay  "orices,   reflecting  the  large 
19^5  crop,  are  averaging  moderately  "below  last  season's  levels,'  when  they 
were  higher  tlip.n  for  any  year  since  1920-21. 

The  average  price  received  "by  farmers  for  .corn  in  nid-Decem'ber  19^5» 
$1,09  per  "bushel,  v/as  3  cents  per  "bushel  higher  than,  a  y£ar  earlier,  and 
except  for  19^3  w'^s  the  highest.  Iieccm"ber  price  since.  1919-  ^orn  prices  have 
declined  a'bout  seasonally  since- harvesting' of  the  crop,  although  the  seasonal 
decline  occurred  a'bout  a  month  later  than  usual  (Tahle  8.)    Prices  received 
"by  farmers  for  corn  declined  slightly  in  Novei.i'ber  and  Decem"ber,  "but  those 
d-eclines  reflected  principally  the  factor  of  lower  quality  corn  'sold. 

Prices  receivpd  "by  farmers  for  oats  ""ch   lonth  rince  July  19^5* 
"beginning  of  the  crop  year,  were  moderately  "below    those  of  a  year  earlier 
until  Iovem"ber  and  Decem."ber,  when  prices  averaged  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  I9UI1-.     The  average  price  received  hy  farmers  for  oats 
on  December  I5    was  70.3  cents  per  tushel.     This  price  was  6.6  cents  helow 
the  Decemher  19^3  price,  "but  except  for  that  yea.r,  was  higher  than  for  any 
December  since  I9I9.     Daring  the  past  three  to  four  ye;  rs,  oats  prices  have  no^ 
advanced  as  much  relatively  as  corn  or  "barley. 
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Prices  received  "by  f-^rners  for  "b^.rley  h?.ve  advanced  seasonally  since 
July.    At  the  "beginning  of  the  current  cro-o  y^ar,  prices  were  sli^chtly  "below 
those  of  a  year  e-^rli^r,  "but  "by  Septen"ber,  and  each  nonth  since  then,  they 
have  averaged  nigher  than  in  the  corresponding  nonth  of  19^.    '^he  Decen"ber 
^-veragc  price  received  "by  farmers  for  "barley  at  il.OS  per  tushel,  v/as  higher 
than  in  Decen"ber  of  any  other  year  since  1919. 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  sorghum  grains  so  f-^.r  in  the  current 
season  have  "been  materially  higher  than    a  year  earlier.     The  ?^verage  price 
in  Decen"ber,  at  S2.ll  ner  hundred  pounds,  '•ras  67  cents  higher  than  in  Decem"ber 
a  year  earli  -r.    Prices  of  those  grains  are  only  slightly  higher  than  in  19^3f 
"but  materially  hi -her  than  for  any  other  year  for  which  records  are  rvnila"ble. 

Ta'ble         Index  numt^ers  of  seasonal  variation  in  United  States  .average  prices 

received  "by  farmers,  1922-Ul  l/ 
(ilonthly  average  for  c^lend-^r  y:>or  =  lOC) 


'om:'.odity 


Corn  . . 
Opts. . . 
Barley 
Vn--eat  , 
Rye  . . . 
Hay  ... 


Jan . 


Fe"b. 


Mar. 


Aoril 


.:ay 


June 


July 


Aug.  .-Sept.:  Oct. 


92.3  9U.O    95.3    9S.H  103.0  105.5  l''^9.9  lll.S  110.0 

102.5  10^-2  IOI+.2  105.0  105. i+  102.5  100.2    92.1  93.7 

102.3  103.2  103.7  10^4.2  10^.3   93.9   95-0   97.1  9S.0 

102. i+  102.^  102.7  102. g  103.8    99.9    ^'7.2    96.0  96.9 

102.7  103.0  102.7  101,7  101.6   9g.2    '37.2    95. S  97.6 

101. U  10?. 1  1^2.2  102.9  103.0  100.2    SS,k    96.6  97.5 


IJOV. 


Dec. 


og.2  90. 6  91.0 

93.9  9^.2  100.1 

98.6  9s. 9  100.8 
96. S  9S.C  100.5 
Qg.li  90.4  101.7 

97.7  ^^.5  l'"'0.5 


1/  Average  of  r-tios  to  lZ-...onth  moving  average,  centered,  adjusted  to  total 
1,200  and  to  eliminate  ^atnorm'^l  f luctu^.tions . 
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RECEMT  DEVSLOPKENTS 


Final  19^6  Production  Goals 


Final  -nroduction  goals  for  13^,  announced  "by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  January  l6,  call  for  increases  in  acreages  6f  the  four  principal 
feed  grains  and  for  tame  ha^^.    The  final  goal  for  corn  is  for  atout  3,5  million 
acres  more  than  vrere  planted  in  19^5;  for  oats,  an  increase  of  about  UOO.OOO 
acres;  for  "barley,  an  increase  of  a"bout  2  million  acres;  and  for  sorghxims 
(except  sirup),  an  increase  of  aoout  l.U  million  acres.    The  goal  for  all 
tar.e  hay  calls  for  an  increase  of  about  l,h  million  acres  to  "be  harvested. 

The  final  goal  for  vrheat  calls  for  about  the  same  acreage  as  in  19^5» 
The  goals  call  for  an  increase  of  6  percent      flaxseed  acreage,  hut  a  decrease 
of  12  percent  in  the  acreage  of  soybeans  to  be  harvested  rs  beans. 

The  final  goals  also  ask  a  reduction  of  about  2  percent  in  milk  pro- 
duced, 15  percent  fewer  eggs  to  be  produced,  and  a  snail  reduction  in  numbers 
of  cattle  and  calves  during  the  year,  but  a  small  increase  in  daeep  and  lambs, 
and  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  sovs  to  farrow  in  the  spring. 

Table         Final  19^+6  production  goals  for  selected  crops  and  livestock, 

with  compartxtive  data 


Commodity 


Unit  of  goal 


Corn   1,000  planted  acres 

Oats   :       "        "  " 

Sarley   :       "        "  " 

All  sorghums  (except  sirur))   :       "        "  " 

Wlieat  :      "        "  " 

All  tame  hay  :  1,000  harvested  acres 

Soybeans  for  beans   :       "        ".  " 

Flaxseed   :       "    planted  " 

Milk  cows  on  farms  (average  : 

for  year)  ;  Thousands 

Milk  production  on  farms   :  1,000  pounds 

Egg  production  on  farms   tl.OOO  dozen 

Hogs: Sows  to  farrow  in  spring  Thousands 

Source:    Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
1/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Average  * 


19UU  t  1 1 


97 

ko 

13 

73 
55 
3 
1 

2*^ 

103 

3 
6 


.055 
,5^6 
,36U 
,025 

,235 
,770 
,0U2 

,93? 

,62U 
,032 
,?17 


98.561 

^2,767 
1^,090 
17,9^6 
65,^39 
59,5?9 
10,Ui5 

3,000 

25, 9S^ 
118,952 

U,823 
9,1S7 


U5,.?3^ 
11,^29 
15,666 
6^,781 
50,905 

10,873 
U,o66 

•25,700 
12-^.,  259 
U,602 

8,1^7 


-96,760- 

U5,668 
13,  to 
17,09J 
68,875." 
61.313 
9,590 
U,3lS 

25,600 
120,821+ 

3.909 
8,30U 
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Record  Quantities  of  Oats  3e ing  Marketed:  ■ 
Corn  and  Barle.-y  Market ings  Smaller  . 

Than  for  Past  Few  Seasons  .  ■  -      .  -  ■ 

'Market  movement  of  corn' since  the  "beginning  of  the  current  feeding 
season  in  Octoher,  as  shown  Ijy  receipts  at  principal'  terminal  markets,  has 
been  smaller  than  in  most  recent  years,  "but  mark'etings  of  oats  during  the 
period' have  "been  exceptionally'  larg'6,-  Marketings  of  "barley,  although  slightly 
smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  months  •f  the  -2  preceding  years,  have  "been 
considerably  larger  than  the  ^--yeav  (1932-^2)  average.     Corn  marketings  this 
season  increased  a"bout  a  month  later  than  usual,  principally  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  moisture  content  of  the  new  crop.     Total  marketings  of  corn  for 
the  season  pro"bal>ly  will  "be  c6nsidera"bly  less'  than  the  record-  of  a'bout  76O 
million  "bushels  marketed  from  the  19^^  crop.         •  '  ■  ■ 

Marketings  of  oats  have  "been  much  larger  than  usual  in  each  month  of 
the-  current  oat  crop  year  ("beginning  July),  reflecting  the  very  large  19^5 
production.     Receipts  of  oats  at  12  principal  terminal  markets  during  July- 
Decem"ber  totaled  lUU. 6' million  bushels,  compared  with  S2.9  million  during 
the  corresponding  6  months  of  19^^,  and  with  an  average  of  55*9  million 
during  I93S-U2. 

Receipts  of  barley  at  h  principal  terminal  markets  have  been  smaller 
each  month  since  July  15^5  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  19^3  19^^ » 
but  •  larger  t"nan  the  avera.^e  for  1933-^2.  Total  receipts  at  the  k  principal 
markets  for  July-December  19^5  amo^onttd  to  about  Sh.'J  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with -97.6  million  a 'year  earlier,  and  an  average  of  60. 2  . million  for  . 
the  corresponding  6  months  of  1938-^2. 


Table  10.-  Peedgrains:     Receipts  at .primary  markets, 
December  193^-^^,  October-Decem"ber.l9^5  


Item 


■  Corn,  12  markets  1/  , 
Oats,  12  markets  l/  , 
Barley,  h  markets  2j 


Dp  cember 


.igU5_ 


Ave  rage 
193^-^1 


19U3    ;    i<^hh  ■':  Oct 


'Nov. 


Dec. 


.1,000        1,000       liQpO  1,000  .,  1,000  1,000 

bushels    bushels    bushels      bushels    bushels  bushels 


23,S69     2ii,5i7  30,211 

5,591        g,22g  9,089 

7,3^1      9,268  10,096 


18,782  2g,917  31,979 
27,261  12,lU0  16,010 
I5,2l|i+      9,833  7.537 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  G-rain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. 

1/    Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  D'aluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Josep'n,  cind  Wichita. 
2/    Minneapolis,  Milwa^okee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 
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Demand  for  Byproduct  Feeds  Continues  Very  -- -■ 
Strong:;  Oct o"ber-Noveaiber  Production 
Sli -htly  Higher  Than  Year  Earlier 

Demand  i''or  byproduct  feeds,  particularly  iiigh-pro-tein 'feeds ,  continued 
except iona,lly  strong:  throufrh  January.    Although  production  of  most  "byproduct 
feeds  for  which  data  are  available  has  been  at  a  high  level  each  month  since 
October,  suipplies  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  unusual  demand.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  of  the  l^roduction  and  ^^arketing  Administration,  trading  in 
many  feed  items  has  for  some  months  been  largely  on  a  barter  and  exchange 
basis.     As  a  result,  many  feeds  liave  been  moving  through  rather  unusual 
channe Is .  •  ,       . .    ■  • 


•  Product  ion'  of  byproduct  feeds  for  which  monthly  production  data  are 
avi-ilable  totaled  about  2  percent  larger  in  October  and  November  than  during 
•thf  corresponding  mor.ths  of  19^5'    Much  of  the  increase  was  in  wheat  millfeeds. 
Production  of.  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  was  sma.ller  in  October  and  ]Niovember  than 
in  those  months  of  19^- »  and  nearly  offset  increases  in  production  of  other 
oilse-'d  calces  and  meals.     Output  of  corn  gluten  feed  and  meal  and  distillers' 
dried  erain  was  considerably  under  that  of  a  year  earlier,  but  alfalfa  meal 
production  ■v'a.s  soT.ev;hat  larger. 

Table  11.-  Production  and  stocks  of  specified  byproduct  feeds, 

October-December- 19^3-^5 


Item 


Product  ion 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Soybean  cake  and  meal  . . 
Linseed  cake  and  meal  . . 
Peanut  cake  and  meal 
Copra  ca2-:e  and  meal  . 
G-luten  feed  and  meal 
Brev/ers'  dried  grains 
Distillers'   dried  rra 

Wheat  millfeeds   

Rice  millfeeds   

Alfalfa  meal  

Stocks  .  end  of  re  riod 

Cottonse-d  ca.ke  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal 


ns 


Oct.- 

-Dec.  : 

19U5 

I9U3 

:  : 

Oct. 

ITov. 

',  Dec. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

gUo.l 

769.3 

2I+0.I+ 

251  ..6 

191^.2 

735.3 

796.8 

23s.  0 

1733^.7 

17333.2 

277. 14. 

153.3 

•  50.2 

ly  67.2 

1/  62.8 

Ul.O 

22.9 

6.3 

11.3 

8.U 

8,7 

5.0 

ly  3.5 

1/  3.5 

2U0.9 

226.6 

1+7.2 

65.2 

75.9 

55.8 

50.7 

21.2 

19.0 

17.5 

100,2 

li+3.6 

26.9 

26.6 

30.7 

1/^^7.9 

1,1+31+.  0 

51+11.3 

1+91+.5 

1/1+72.0 

61+.  1 

66.6 

2I+.I 

27.5 

20.2 

157.?^ 

197.5 

97.6 

67.-3  ■ 

60.5 

68.1 

78.1  • 

56.1+ 

52.7 

52.8 

3.1 

5.0 

1.6 

1.5  • 

■'  1.5 

Compiled  as.  follcvrs:     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  wheat  millfeeds,  Bureau  of 
the  Census;   soybean  and  linseed  cake  and  meal.  Grain  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  derived,  from  Census  crushings  reports;  brewers'  and 
distillers'   dr-ied  gra'ns,  copra  cake  and  meal,  and  rice  millfeeds,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration;  gluten  feed  and  meal  derived  from  reports  of  the 
Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation. 
1/  Fstimated. 
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Usje  o£  Protciii  Mf-al  Restricted  in 
i-i-^,nuf "■ctn.re  of  Mixr-d  Feeds 

In  an  effort  to  secure  aore  equitable    distribution  of  high-protein 
feeds,  the  Dep.-^.rtnent  of  Agriculture  on  Janunry  l6  placed  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  protein  meal  in  the  manufocture  of  nixed  feed  for  livestock  and 
poultry.     The  order  reinstated  and  amended  War  Food  Order  9»  Revision  3>  which 
was  in  effect  from  Decenher  IS,  19^3  until  January  19^5>  and .incorporated  " 
provisions  of  VjTO-110,  which  v;as  revoked  October  10,  19^5* 


The  new  order: 


1)  .  Restrict^;  the  use  by  nixed  feed  nanufncturers  of  protein  meals  in 
the  n.o,nuf o,cture  of  nixed  feeds,  other  than  ooultry  feeds,  during  each  calendar 
quarter  to  100  perdent  of  the  anount  so  used  during  the  corresponding  calendar 
aup.rtor  of  19^?,   except  th.at  an;/-  manufacturer  may  use  up  to  25  tons  of  protein 
meal  in  any  quarter. 

2)  .  Restricts  the  use  by  any  person  of  protein  meal  in  the  manufacture 
of  poultry  feeds  during  any  calendar  month  to  the  following  percentage  of  the 
anount  so  used  diiring  the  corresponding  non  th  6f  19^5: 

January  and  February  19^6  ........  100  percent 

March  I9U6   95  percent 

April  I9U6    90  percent 

Other  months  of  19^6  -...   ^5  percent 

3)  .  Restricts  all  users  in  accepting  delivery  of  :.iore  of  the  orotein 
meals  in  any  quantity  which  will  '"ause  his  inventory,   exclusive  of  fish  meal 
stocks,   to  exceed  a  30-day  supply  based  npon  his  use  or  sales  of,  orotein  meal 
during  the  corresponding  calendar  month  of  19^5^  ■ 

-'■) ,  Prohibits  the  use  of  whole  or  ground  -beans  in  livestock  and  poultry 
fe> ds  or  for  fertilizer.  .  ,  .  .  • 

5).  Prohibits  the  purchasing  of  soybeans  by. any  person  other- than  a 
processor,  CCC,  or  a  seed  dealer,  or  a  -ocrson  buying  for  the  account  of  one  of 
tho  a„bove,  ■.  . 


6)  .  Restricts  the  use  of  soya  flour,  grits:,-  or- -sir.il'ar  edible  products 
of .  sovbea„ns  in  the  na.nuf -icture  of  livestock  or  -oultry  fc^-ds. 

7)  .  Provides  authority  for  imposition  of  s^t-aside  orders  for  directed 
distribution  of  Torotein  nea„ls. 

S) ,  Requires  processors  and  feed  manufacturers  to  make  the  reports  that 
are  necessary  for  administration  of  the  order.' 

In  effect,  the  order  sets  out  to  budget  the  use  of  most  high-protein 
feeds  among  all  us^rs,  and  to  pro-.-v^te  equitable  distribution  of  available 
supplies  by  regulating  the  amo^ont  of  protein  meal  that  nay  be  used  in  any- 
period.     The  order  also  is  designed  to  discourage  various  unusual  trade 
practices,   such  as  the  tr-^ding  of  ingredients  and  the  addition      uf .  unnjsvc-essary 
mixing  margins. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COi'.'MERCIAL  FE^D  MIXERS,  AND  HIGH  PROTEIN 
FEED  USED  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  MIXED  FEED,  19U2_U5 
By  Reed  A.  Phillips 

Despite  its  importance,  only  limited  statistical  data  have  been  avail- 
able concerning  the  mixed  feed  industry  in  the  United  States,     Important  fac- 
tors that  have  made  difficult  the  collection  of  detailed  information  on  the 
industry  are  its  character,  size,  and  widespread  geographical  distribution, 
^■'"'ith  the  rapid  growth  in  utili ration  of  feed  grains  and  byproduct  feeds  in 
mixed  feeds  during  the  pp  st  decade,  and  particularly  during  the  war  period,  the 
need  for  statistical  data  has  increased.    V/ar  Food  Order  9,  issued  in  December 
19'^3»  directing  oilseed  processors  to  set  aside  s-oecified  quantities  of  their 
output  for  directed  distribution,  required  mixed  feed  manufacturers  to  make  re- 
ports as  to  the  quantities'  of  high-protein  feeds  theyusail  in  commercial  mixed 
feeds  during  specified  periods.     Those  reports  furnish  additional  data  on  the 
industry,  particularly  the  utilization  of  high-protein  ingredients. 

Thei  number  of  plants  in  the.  mixed  feed  industry  has  never  been  known 
precisely,    A  Federal  Trade  Comnission  report  published  in  1921  quotes  state- 
ments that  -there  was  at  that  time  a  trade  list  of  more  than  '^,000  manufacturers, 
and  that  the  list  was  far  from  complete,  l/ 

According  to  a  nation— wide  grain-storage  survey  of  February  19^2,  there 
were  about  2,20'?  firms  whose  primary  business  was  the  mixing  of  feed.    Also,  a 
large  number  of  flour  mills,  warehouses,  ajid  elevators  mixed  some  feed  as  a 
side  line. 

The  reports  to  the  Department  of  -"-(^rri culture,  under  provisions  of  War 
Food  Order  9  i^-^  revised  and  amended)  on  use  of  high-protein  feeds  by  feed  mix- 
ers, provided  the  basis  for  establishing;  quotas  for  about  6,000  manufacturers 
of  conT:ercial  mix-d  feeds.     This  number  does  not  include  fcustom  mixers,  and 
probably  many  other  firms  that  produce  only  small  quantities  of  commercial  feeds. 
No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  total  number  of  firms  or  plants  that  produce 
mixed  feeds,  but  the  firms  reporting  under  V/FO  9  probably  were  responsible  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  mixed  feeds  in  the  country  during 
19^2-U5,     Similarly,  the  use  of  high-protein  feed  by  the  reporting  firms  prob- 
ably represents  a  larp-e  proportion  of  the  total  use  in  comn-iercial  mixed  feeds, 

1/  Report  of  the  Fed.  ral  Trade  Cominission  on  Comr^.ercial  Feeds,  v'^arch  1921, 


ja:^tary  19U6  20  - " 

Table.  12  shows  the  geogr-apiii-c  ^i-i stri-bution  of  the -nearly  6,000  manu- 
facturers that  re-norted  in.  ig^U:  uiicier  -TroiVisions  of  '-i^FO  9>  giving  the  number 
of  rer)orting  -plants  according  to  volu.Tie  of  high--!:)rotein  feed  used  in  -producing 
comiercial  mixed  feeds.    As.  indicated  .above,  these  data  do  not  include  firms 
doing  only  custom,  mixing.  ■  ........  . 

,         The  dat.a  show,  a  wide  variation  in_nu~ibers  of  plants,  with  t-he  heaviest 
con'c.ent ration,  in  the  .N.orth.. Central  region.     In  the  North  Atlantic  .States'-, 
whe'r..  m'uch  feed. is  ship-oed  in  each  season,  a  fairly  high  concentratibn-  of 
comiercial  feed  mixers  is  shown,   _ For  individual  States,  the  viriatioh  in 
numbers  of  re-porting- -plant  s  ra^iged  from  more  than  ^00  each  in  ''^i'sconsin, 
i-iinncsota.,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,   to  J)  in  i^eyada  and  k  in  '•'yoraing.     In  each  of  23 
States  there  were,  fewer  than  5O  re-porting  plant  s. 

The  reports  submitted  under  '■^FO  9  oh  use  and  sale  of  protein  meals 
covered  the  period  from  19^2  through  the  Mrst  nine  months  of  19^5«  Separate 
re-ports  were  made  by  each  .mixing  -plant.     In  general,  these  reports  covered 
the  quantities  of  high-protein  feeds  liped  and  delivered  straight  (except 
.quantities  iised  in  custom  mixing)  in  e^ch  quarter  of  the  period.     High--prot ein 
feeds  coverr-d  by  the  reports  incl-i;ded  the  following: 

Soybean  meal  Fish  meal       :  ■    •  ■ 

Cottonseed  m.eal  '-'hale  guano     .  ' 
.  •      Linseed  meal  ,                  ■  .  Corn  gluten  m.eal 

Peanut  meal  Sesame  meal 

Tankage  Babassu  meal 

..  •    •  Meat  scraps  ■  Ouricury  meal 

•  .    ■  Liver  meal  Palm,  kernel  m.eal 

Because        ?  change  in  reioorting  requirerr^ents  in  19^^^)  whereby  only 
feed  manuf cturer-s  having  an  annual  quota  of  5'^'^  tons,  or  more  of  high-protein 
feed  in  19*^^  were  required  to  report,  complete  coirparability  of  total  use 
of  those  f.eeds  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  entire  reporting  -period.  However, 
the  tonnaeie  .of  -high-protein  feeds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  comimercial  mixed 
feeds  during  the  cal-ndar  years  19^2  .and.  19^3  repo.rted  on  a  ne.arly  com- 

parable basis.     The  imr)ortent  inconsistency  was  a  slight  variation  in  number 
of  plants  re-p«rting  each  quarter.     Despite  this,  the  information  as  to  the 
total  use  of  high--Drotein  feed  in  commercial  mixed  f-jtds  in  19^2'  and  19^3 
Ihe  companies  reporting  has  some  value.     These  data  are  shpvn  in  t'»ble  I3, 
with  the  tonna.^e  used  shown  by  categories  of  pl?nt  consumption. 

Of  the  total  use  of  iiigh--pro tein  feed  by  reporting  companies,  thf 
largest  preportion  (37  -percent)  was  in  plants  using  more  th^n  20,000  tons 
annually.     However,  th'   volume  of  vise  by  each  of  the  four  categories  of  plant 
consumption  was  fairly  even  in  both  19^  and  19^3*     Usage  in  both  years  was 
largest  in  Illinois,  wissoU.ri,  ?nd  I'ew  York,  with  consum-ption  in  each  of  these 
St??tes  -'^mounting  t«  more  than  U00,000  tons  annually.     The  volume  used  in  other 
States  in  both  l9'-^2  nnd  19^3  ranged  dov/nward  from  th^t  volume  to  less  than 
1,000  tons  annually  in  '-t^yoming  ^nd  Nevada, 
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Table  12  .-  Sumber  of  Blied  feed  nanufacturers  reporting  uee  of 
high-protein  feeds  In  coaimercial  mixed  feeds  under  WTO  9, 
■fay  Statet  and  geographic  divisions,  I9UU  \J 


Use  of  hlgh-protein  feed 


State 


1  -  60 

'    6i  -  500 

1  501  -  1 ,000 

Over 

Total 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1,000  tons  \ 
-t        .  ^ 

Ho.  of 

No.  of 

Ho.  of 

Ho.  of 

Ho.  of 

plants 

ulants 

plants 

slants 

plants 

12 

12 

2 

1 

27 

7 

0 

2 

13 

5 

23 

3 

5 

36 

17 

2U 

U 

9 

5^ 

3 

8 

2 

0 

13 

0 

17 

7 

1 

25 

19 

152 

31 

245 

18 

58 

12 

11 

99 

 ^  

207 

39 

■52 

142 

IU2 

508 

100 

lOU 

I2U 

259 

25 

37 

U45 

118 

227 

35 

30 

UlO 

75 

97 

32 

1+7 

251 

112 

lUo 

18 

8 

278 

289 

21 

14 

'j<)2 

— Hir  

1.871 

182 

204 

32 

30 

130 

198 

?? 

U2 

399 

108 

104 

14 

32 

258 

12 

12 

1 

1 

26 

?S 

oil 
2U 

5 

3 

52 

U7 

90 

8 

^? 

16U 

13Q 

166 

18 

14 

128 

798 

157 

 ttt;  

141 

1.68'S 

6 

?.l 

1 

3 

23 

7 

10 

20 

71 

20 

48 

16 

17 

IQl 

5 

8 

1 

4 

18 

3 

ill 
14 

8 

18 

1 

13 

2 

4 

20 

1+ 

13 

2 

16 

35 

1 

12 

11 

39 

155 

^2 

91 

150 

11 

28 

10 

7 

56 

2 

22 

8 

23 

55 

6 

6 

2 

8 

22 

0 

2 

2 

9 

\l 

5 

18 

3 

8 

3^ 

0 

8 

1 

1, 
4 

13 

37 

7 

12 

110 

fi2 



— s — 

5^5 

261 

113 

26'5 

62 

126 

566 

3 

U 

0 

3 

10 

3 

10 

0 

1 

Ik 

1 

3 

0 

0 

k 

54 

X 

ii 

101 

16 

9 

2 

1 

28 

2 

6 

3 

3 

lU 

7 

7 

3 

5 

22 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

18 

55 

i2 

10 

92 

8 

68 

13 

103 

\\ 

8U 

27 

^56 

181 

llU 

101 

•59 

96 

572 

I.6U9 

3,01^2 

511 

696 

5.898 

Maine   

Hew  Hamp shire   

Vermont   

Massachusetts   

Bhode  Island   

Connecticut   

Hew  York   

Hev  Jersey   

Pennsylvania   

HOETH  ATUHTIC  

Ohio   

Indiana   

Illinois   

Michigan   

Wisconsin   

EAST  HOKTH  C2HT1AL 

Minnesotii  

Iowa  

Missouri   

Horth  Dakota   

South  Dakota   

Hehraska   

Kansas   

WIST  HOETH  CEHTRAI. 

Delaware   

Maryland   

Virginia   

West  Virginia   

Horth  Carolina  .... 
South  Carolina  .... 

Georgia   

norida   

•OUTH  ATLAHTIC   

Kentucky   

Tennessee   

Alabama   

Mississippi   

Arkansas   

Louisiana   

Oklahoma   

Texas   

SODTH  CIHTIAL   

Montana   

Idaho   

Wyoming  

Colorado   

Hew  Mexico   

Arizona   

Utah  

Hevada   

Washington  

Oregon   

California   

WISTIBH   


UHITID  STAZXS 


1/ Does  not  include  firms  doing  only  custom  mixing. 

Data  from  Orain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


JAUUAET  I9U6 
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Table       .-  Quantities  of  hii^h-protein  feeds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  comn-ercisl  mixed  feeds 
by  all  reporting  companies.  United  States,  1942  and  1943 


1942 


1943 


1-1,000 
tons 


1,001- 

5.000 

tons 


Plant  use 
\  5,001- 
:  20,000 
I  tons 


Plant  use 


Over 
20,000 
tons 


Total 


1-1,000 
tons 


1,001- 

5,000 

tons 


5,001- 
^0,000 
tnns 


Over 
23,000 
tons 
Tons 


1  Total 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Me  •  t 

4,045 

1 

,280 

5 

325 

3  696 

1  335 

^  n7 1 

0 ,  UO  X 

M      U  t 

421 

\ 

,  630 

2 

051 

473 

2  040 

P  til 
£  ,  0X0 

Vt  •  1 

7 , 736 

15  72  9 

2G  264 

51 

729 

0 ,  i  00 

X  y  ,coo 

OU  p*t  f  C 

55 , 890 

6  052 

170 

25  173 

95 

A9  A 

^    7  Q7 

c>  T07 
0  ,  Ov  / 

TP   cc  ^ 
Oc , odd 

C7  TCI 
D /  , Xt  X 

111  QTn 

xxo , you 

D        T  . 

0  ,  ODD 

■2 
0 

7  r  0 

0 ,  DO  y 

3 ,659 

C  onn  •  1 

0 1  ou  / 

9  02 1 

1  1 

528 

7    AT  A 
/  ,  oX% 

1  7  ncA 

M  V 

•13,  y  J  3 

,  f  c  0 

68  52 9 

c  0  0  ,  0  lO 

A^ 

77  A 

AP  OTA 
^0  J  <_  Oft 

Oc , (01 

7A    1  P  R 

Co  J  f UOQ 

APn  IPO 

K  •  J  .  1 

J.  ft  ,  ^  /  0 

1 7 

A  A 

7P9 
IOC 

lb , t  i  X 

^  Q  QQQ 

J.  y ,  y  yo 

10 , 944 

47 ,153 

•  1 

CA  00*^ 
•3*1  J  V  SO 

3  8 

460 

52  266 

145 

719 

oD  J  OC  C 

3 9  430 

79  410 

175  170 

N.  Atl.  : 

145,597 

116 

916 

163  614 

320  131 

770 

258 

149  995 

129  841 

224  034 

,  u  u  ^ 

P4.0  ^"^Q 

Ohio  t 

."^  000 

0  u , c 

42 

97  068 

113  274 

313 

493 

0 ( , iOt 

Aft  779 

X  X  D  ,  <^  UD 

1  cLrr  OCT 
XOo  ,  1 1  X 

000 , UD  X 

Ind  •  t 

58  042 

23 

419 

22  775 

139  114 

243 

350 

00  f  0  0  3 

32  92  8 

9  9  ^fl'i 

171    P  O^i 
X  »  X  ,  C  J  0 

PRO  Rfi7 
c ou , 00  / 

Til  . 
X  J.  i  •  1 

00,0 

00 

^66 

0  0 , DOD 

261  872 

API 

216 

AT     0"^  Q 

*t  1 J  yo  y 

cc  pec 
00  ,  c  0  0 

Tin  AQ1 
X  XU  ,    V,  X 

0x0  , U X 0 

cpT  7AA 
OC 0 , r U4 

r<  J.  c  n «  : 

p 
0 

888 

7  n7A 
/        1  'z 

49 

289 

CO  f  y y*c 

0 ,  uyo 

0 ,  you 

A'^  riii7 
^0 , u^  # 

V/i  8  •  1 

57  715 

15 

643 

9  042 

25  910 

108 

310 

58  981 

16  2  76 

9  300 

30  72  6 

IIS    p  RT 
X 10 , C  00 

l25 

965 

224  625 

540  170 

1  135 

658 

pAn  AOS 

T         9  ft^ 
±  0*r  ,  ^  00 

2  64  342 

fi7i  A'^n 

1  T'^n  AA9 
X  ,  0  0  u ,  0 

42 , 383 

25 

560 

23  004 

37  500 

128 

947 

42  202 

48  82  5 

66  315 

pro  RA*^ 

I OWEL  • 

49,339 

JO 

,  939 

26,453 

175,636 

2  82 

,367 

55,754 

54 ,837 

28,103 

212  ,319 

351 ,513 

Mo.  1 

25,211 

25 

,020 

54,974 

326,132 

431 

337 

28,900 

3 1 , 02  9 

77 ,083 

314,169 

451 ,181 

jT ,  talc  •  t 

2 

244 

4 

223 

3  307 

3  699 

7  206 

Sa  DaJc*  1 

5,222 

\ 

945 

7 

167 

8  195 

3  227 

11  422 

24 , 777 

13 

116 

33  425 

39  045 

110 

563 

26  613 

19  997 

30  142 

50  492 

127 ,244 

KSJIS  •  ; 

31 ,473 

12 

,  931 

46  ,438 

90 

842 

39  365 

13  486 

46 ,745 

IT  •  i>  •  V  Ci  1.  u  ■  . 

ISO  884 

111 

755 

184  294 

578  313 

1  ,055 

246 

214  337 

168  677 

230  89R 

fi4.     7  Q  "S 

D  T  0  ,    1   ^  *J 

1    9SR  007 

Del  •  t 

3,^61 

1 

963 

5 

524 

2 , 876 

2  4  69 

5  345 

Vri  • 
JuU  •  1 

12  550 

25 

628 

31  571 

69 

749 

12  030 

26  420 

c  0  ,  0 

61  816 

Va,  : 

17,750 

25 

,447 

21 ,005 

64 

203 

18,034 

26,258 

22,585 

66,877 

^' .  Va  •  : 

2  ,335 

3 

,879 

6 

214 

2  , 903 

5 , 100 

8 ,003 

iv  •    U  •  I 

7  464 

17 

416 

22  233 

47 

112 

9  855 

26  071 

20  268 

56 , 194 

CP  • 

0  ,  1 0  y 

768 

6  540 

21 

077 

4  910 

1  340 

6,551 

14,801 

• 

aa  •  1 

5  137 

22 

002 

15  060 

42 

199 

5  936 

C  9  ,  (700 

18  966 

aqr) 

,  D  *7U 

r  IB •  X 

A  ^Q7 

,  ^ou 

2 1 

057 

It ,000 

17    1  QA 

P  Q  7A7 

Q       A     1  • 
0  •    r<\i  1  •  S 

01  ,  1  UO 

109 

563 

96  409 

2  67 

0  J ,  u  y  1 

1 7A  flAn 

JO  ,  /  0  D 

297  673 

Ay.  » 

1  n  777 

^9  7 

0  0 

643 

11 ,  £,  00 

, 000 

97  771 

CI  ,  00  X 

RA  pni 

u*x  ,  6UX 

T  enn  •  i 

6  247 

25 

170 

54  877 

86 

2  94 

8  113 

36  191 

64  443 

108  747 

ft  1 « 

Ala  •  t 

1 , 830 

J.U 

■7  17 

7AQ 

9  TIT 

10 , UUd 

A7  '?7f^ 

Mis  s .  t 

1 ,  Obo 

Xo 

1 

1  A(iQ 
1  f*tn\f 

Xo , 00  y 

R  QQA 

P7    P  ^9 
C 1 pC OC 

Ark  •  1 

0 ,  DUO 

,  uoo 

20 

f  ,  OC  V 

T  7  "^Pft 
X  /  ,  0 

PA  RQA 

Lft  •  t 

1  961 

9 

585 

546 

2  426 

9  696 

12  ,122 

Okla;  : 

11 ,6C0 

12 

874 

4  399 

28 

953 

13  615 

19  553 

6  691 

■^9  R59 

Tex.  I 

42,466 

60 

,861 

66,902 

— 

170 

22  9 

47,289 

74  ,'981 

78,338 

— 

200,608 

S.  Cent.  : 

83,034 

157 

,013 

172,152 

412 

199 

96,834 

204,209 

213,950 

514,993 

Hont.  : 

1,2  92 

2 

161 

3 

453 

1 ,078 

3  ,047 

4 , 125 

Idaho  ; 

583 

1 

332 

1 

9:5 

764 

1,232 

1,996 

Wyo.  I 

981 

981 

817 

C17 

Colo.  : 

8,768 

5 

,029 

13 

797 

11,721 

7,247 

18,968 

N .  Mex •  : 

3,2  58 

2 

,668 

5 

926 

3,884 

3,560 

7,444 

Ariz.  t 

2,3?.8 

1 

,972 

4 

300 

2,875 

3,285 

6,160 

Utah  J 

3,338 

4 

,G40 

12,365 

20 

343 

3,744 

6,156 

15,615 

25,515 

Nov,  ; 

366 

366 

398 

398 

V;ash.  : 

12,698 

16 

,771 

18,189 

17,489 

65 

147 

14,067 

22,929 

21,311 

24,883 

83,190 

Oreg.  1 

17,582 

24 

,347 

5,668 

47 

597 

18,901 

29,000 

7,976 

55,877 

Calif.  : 

29,289 

77- 

,900 

66,824 

39,898 

213 

911 

35,732 

101,666 

88,900 

59,576 

285,874 

West.  : 

80,483 

136 

,820 

103,046 

57,387 

377 

736 

93,981 

178,122 

133,802 

84,459 

490,364 

tl.  S.  : 

800,059 

758,032 

964,140 

1,496,001 

4,018 

232 

864,949 

969,974 

1,160,762 

1,736,553 

4,732,238 

_l/  High-protein  feed  use  as  reported  by  approximately  6,000  feed  mixers  under  provisions  of  VfFO  9.  Excludes  high- 
protein  feeds  used  in  custom  nixing.  See  text  for  kinds  of  feed  included.  Data  from  Grain  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration. 
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The  high-protein  feeds  used  "by  reporting  firms  in  19^2  amounted  to 
ahout  half  the  ta  tal  19^  domestic  production  of  the  principal  kinds  of  these 
feeds  for  whil!i  Cata  are  available.     The  quantities  reported  used  in  I9U3 
were  equivalent  to  about  58  percent  of  19^3  domestic  production.    Data  as  to' 
use  of  the.  individual  kinds  of  high-protein-f ^eds  in  the  mixed'  feeds  industry 
are  not  available  for  this  peri»d,  :. 

In  order  tp  'letermine  the  trend  in  use  of  high-protein  feeds  in  comm.  r 
cial  mixed  feeds,  analysis  has  'been  made  of  the  reports  from  633"pla^ts  whose 
recordc-  are  continuous  throughout  the  period.     These  plants  include  those 
Uf?ing  the  greatest  valume  of  high-protein  feeds  (all  with  an  annual  consump- 
tion of  over  500  tons).     The  analysis  shows  the  quantities  of  .-iigh-Drotein 
feeds  that  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  mixed  feeds  in  19^2,  . 
19^3»  19^^»  and  for  r.hp  first  nine  months  of  19^5.     These  data  are  shown  in 
table  ik.     In  a  ftw  i-v.-jtnnces,  the  data  on  use  of  high-protein  feeds  by  plant 
in  some  States  hav.  b  .  :i  combined  with  data  for  other  States,  in  order  to 
avoid  disclosure  of  individual  plant  operations.     Table  lU  shows  that  con- 
sumption of  high-prott  in  f^:  d  by  (133  plants  in  producing, C'^^ramercial  mixet 
feeds  during  the  fir^t  nine  months  of  19^5  was  slightly  larger  than  in  the 
entire  year  19U2,  was  only  lU  percent  less  than  in  all  of  I9U3,  and  only  J 
percent  less  than  in  all  of  19UU.     These  figures  indicate  an  expansion  in 
output  of  commercial  mixed  feeds  in  these  ol-2nts  during  19^5  compared  with 
those  of  earlier  years.     This  cxDansion  helos  to  e:^plain  the  increased  demand 
for  high-protein  feeds  in  19^5,  --rid  the  -xcc-otionally  strong  demand  at  this 
time.     The  data  indicate  that  Use  .of  high-protein  feeds  in  producing  commer- 
cial mixed  feeds  wa'^  gre-ter  ir  ISkj,  in  these  plants  than  in  either  19U2  or 
19^^,  but  that  use  in  19^5  .n  juch  T^lants  probably  was  greater  than  in  any 
of  the  previous  3  years  ani  probably  greater  than  in  any  other  year. 
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Ta^ble  lU.- "Quantity  of  hi^h-protein  feeds  used  "by  633  mixed  feed  Taan-afao-turers 
in- the  production  of  commercial  mixed  feeds,  19i4.2J+i4-,  and 
January-Sept emter  1/ 


tlfumlser: 

States       :    of    :  19I1.2 

19^3 

:  19Ui+ 

J Jan.- 

.'plants:  ' 

:  Mar 

Me.  ,  11,  H.  ,: 
and  7t.   . . : 

Mass  : 

E.  I.  and  : 
Conn,  . . . . : 

^.'y  : 

IT.  J  ; 

Pa  : 

^.  ATI..  . 

Ohio,  :' 

Ind  : 

111.  : 

Mich.  : 

Wise-,   : 

E.  N.  CmT.  :] 

Minn  : 

Iowa  : 

Mr>  : 

N.D.  and  S.D: 

Netr. 

Kan  s  : 

W.  U.  CEET.  :" 
Del. ,  Md. 

and  D.  C. .  : 
Va.  &  W.  Va: 
IT.C.  &  S.C.  : 

G-a  : 

ria  : 

S.  ATL. 

%  :~ 

Tenn  : 

Ala  : 

Miss .  &  La. : 

Ark  : 

Okla  : 

Tex  :_ 

S.  CTT. 

Wash  : 

Oreg  : 

Calif  : 

Other  West-: 

ern  States;_ 
WEST  : 

U.  S.  ..: 


9 

9 

7 
^3 
10 

Uo 


27 

35 
22 

7 

13 
16 


15 
IS 

13 
s 

12 

_66 

8 
17 

5 
13 

6 
10 
Uo 


33. 


8 
lU 


Tons 

1+9, 18S 
26,2S6 

13,532 
U89,li+3 
22,279 
g9,786 


118  690.220 
35'  :235,5S6 
30.  125. 8U7 
hi  203,252 
lU  17,029 
21  57,bUi 


Ikl  639,3^5 

150,253 

118.773 
162,61+3 

6,68U 

76,562 


126  55S.gUo_ 


73,66U 
35.681 
1+0,1+57 

22,1+25 
11.^83 


192.810 
16,772 
S9.369 
30.615 
25,527 
10,002 

12.177 

11^.53L 


316.119 


23,675 
23,253 
136,1+05 


Tons 

.59,500 
3^,130 

12.655 
1+91,915 
21,762 

100.097 
720.059 
306,1+15 

135, 85U 
2I+9  ,81+8 
15  ,601 
,  61+. 350. 
772. 068 _ 
218,288 
188,321 
170,1+29 

•  13.695 
8l+,U37 

U6.1+79__ 

-I21^61+l_ 


•Tons 


Tons 


Lpr.-    :July  -  :  Total 
^  June  ;  Sgpt.. .  ^an .Sept 
■Tons    ;    Tons  Tons 


68,21+9 
35.SS3 
5^,239 
28,137 
18.027 

-2QL335_ 
23,561 
112,6^9 

39,879 
3l+,227 
13,618 
15. 893 

-i^ao. 

J3i^8ii_ 

28,230 
28,330 

196,71+9 


^1,296  59.117 


-11        226.629  .  3T2TU76 


53,70U  15,907  18,6^5  17,183 
31,621     8,757   10,797  11,036 


16,302 
1+90,51+8 

19,273 
.  92,537. 
703.985 
289,512 
126,607 
209,376 

12,969 
-  5.2,770. 
690.63I+ 

181,900* 

158,91+7 

11+7,1+08 

ia,82i 

82,1+62 
_  U5.716 
i27,25U_ 


3,617  3,9^8  i+,i3i 

138,131  160, U53  139,790 

6,281+  6,900  7.516 

26.629  26,901  "26.1+81+ 


38,927 
57,952 
3,313 

16.1+51+ 


37,3^5 
56.615 
3.982 


199.^25  22776U1+  206. lUo 
90,1+03    93,88U  87.139 

38,551 

59,806 

3.7U9 

1^,881+ 

207^0U9  211.87I+  "198.1+35 
^5,553    5^,981  60,083 
1+7,200 
56,209 
2.761 
25,192 

17^ 


1+6,778 
1+8,1+Ui 
■2,l+ll+ 
2l+,500 

1U.662 


5i+,oi+o 
50,087 
3,122 

25,038 
 13,731. 

182.31+8  203.920  206.101 


75,133 

37.318 
6i+,72l+ 

27.0U1+ 

_  18 .  Ql+O 
-222,259. 
18,61+1 
I0i+,176 
36. 880 
27,21+3 
12,191 
11.320 
IU2.O52 
352.503 

26,179 
26.891 

171,553 


22,3UU 

11,399 
17,375 
7,1+1+6 


63.1+93 
5,008 

33,619 
10,829 

7,787 
3,719 
3,3^7 
1+8.269 


2i+,l+i5 
12,1+92 
19,71+8 
8,281 
5.628 


70.561+ 
5.831 

38,^51 

13,358 
8, 261 
3,731 
1+,513 

55.867 


112.578  130,012 


7,923 
7.123 
1+1+,73U 


10,510 
S,6U6 
58,613 


21.355 
12,106 
16,520 
7.802 

-  5,762. 

.  63.5^5, 
5,960 
35,9^0 
12,30!+ 

8,975 
2,6iU 

3,302 
52.1I+5 
121.2I+0 
10,903 

9.731 
63,886 


5I+.211  1I+.891  191.57I+  16.256 
278,831+    7I+.67I    97.3I+3  100.776 


68, 

35.997 
53,6^3 
23,52= 
_liJ2U. 

_19L^ 
16,799 

108 ,01C 
36,  to 

25,023 
10,D04 

11, i6^^ 
_15£l2Sl 

29,33fe 

25, 5<:^.'^ 
167,253 

_5a^ 
_272JQ0 


633    2,623,973  3,i2i+,6oU  2,875,1+69  839,U69  9^1,357  896,237  2,677,063 


1/  Plants  her\ring  quotas  -under  WFO  9  of  50O  tons  or  more.  Excludes  high-protein 
feeds  used  in  custom  mixing. 

Data  from  Grain  Branch,  Prod^iction  and  Marketing  Administration. 


